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Anti-Inflation Program Begins 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 
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The Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the anti-inflation 
bill on Oct. 2. President Roosevelt 
signed it that evening, making it a 
law. 

The House had earlier passed the 
bill in another form, which did not 
agree with the President's plan (see 
Oct. 5 Jr. Schol., p. 2). But the Sen- 
ate refused to pass the bill in this 
form. Changes were made so that 
the bill, as finally passed, was in 
agreement with the President's ideas. 

The anti-inflation law gave the 


to keep them”on the same level 
where they have been recently. 

On Oct. 3, the President appointed 
Associate Justice J. F. Byrnes of the 
US. Supreme Court to carry out 
this program. Mr. Byrnes’ new title 
is Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. He resigned from his Supreme 
Court position. 

Also on Oct. 3, the President 
issued orders to stabilize wages, 
salaries, prices of farm products, and 
rents. These orders are: 

1. Wages shall not be increased 








above the level of Sept. 15, 1942. 
Wages shall not be decreased below 
the highest wage paid between Jan. 
1, 1942, and Sept. 15, 1942. But the 
War Labor Board shall have the 
power to grant increases or de- 
creases to certain persons; if this 
action will prevent hardships or aid 
in carrying out the war effort., 

2. Salaries below $5,000 a year 
may be increased. But salaries above 
$5,000 a year shall not be increased, 
unless Director Byrnes gives special 
permission. However, any salary 


low the highest salary paid between 
Jan. 1 and Sept. 15. 

The term “salaries” means pay by 
the week, month, or year, while the 
term “wages” means pay by the 
hour. 

3. Farm prices shall not be in- 
creased above their level on Sept. 
15. 

4. Rents shall be “frozen” (stabi- 
lized) throughout the nation. Until 
now, rents have been stabilized only 
in crowded cities which have many 
war factories. 
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INFLATIC Ka 


Uncle Sam: “Come on, join up.” 


Ceilings Are Placed 
On Prices of Food 


Acting swiftly to help carry out 
the anti-inflation law, Leon Hender- 
son on Oct. 3 placed price ceilings 
on several kinds of food. Mr. Hen- 
derson is Federal Price Administra- 
tor. 

The foods which received ceilings 
were butter, cheese, evaporated and 
condensed milk, eggs, poultry, flour, 
dry onions, potatoes, citrus fruits 
(oranges, lemans, grapefruit), citrus 
fruit juices, dry beans, corn meal, 
and mutton. 

These foods shall not be sold at 
a higher price than they were dur- 
ing the five-day period from Sept. 
28 through Oct. 2. 

Several other foods had been 
given ceilings before the anti-infla- 
tion law was passed. The only foods 
which do not have price ceilings are 
fresh fruits and vegetables (except 
for those listed above), fresh fish, 
and peanuts. 





Scrap that tank! Photo taken at 
Baltimore, Md., shows World War |! 
tanks, ready to be melted down to 
build cargo ships for World War Ul. 
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Hitler and Goering 
Admit Nazi Troubles 


Adolf Hitler and Hermann Goer- 
ing, the two highest leaders of the 
Nazi party, made speeches in Berlin, 
Germany, last week. The occasion of 
their speeches was the opening of 
the German Winter Relief Drive. 

These speeches showed a weaken- 
ing in the Germans’ confidence in 
themselves, for the first time since 
the war began. Instead of boasting 
about German conquests, Hitler 
said: “We are on the defensive in 
Northern Europe as well as in the 
West.” 

Goering admitted that he cannot 
protect German cities from air raids, 
so long as his planes are occupied 
in Russia. Three years ago, Goering 
promised the German people that 
no British planes would ever bomb 
their homes. 

Goering also admitted that there 
will be a food shortage this winter 
He said that it will not be Germans 
who will go hungry. The Germans, 
he boasted, will take all the food 
away from the peoples of occupied 
nations. 

Goering spoke with fear of the 
winter which is now approaching 
on the Russian front (see p. 4). 





Andreanof Islands 
Occupied by Yanks 


United States forces have begun 
a campaign to drive the Japanese 
from the Aleutian Islands, off 
Alaska. A large force of U.S. troops 
last week landed on the Andreanof 
Islands, which are part of the Aleu- 
tians. 

The Andreanofs (shown by arrow 
in map) are a chain of wild little 
islands, uninhabited except for a few 
trappers. They are treeless, covered 
only with clumps of grass. Most of 
the islands have high mountain 
peaks and active volcanoes. 

From our main base at Dutch 
Harbor (see map), the Andreanofs 
will serve us as stepping stones 
toward the Japanese-held island of 
Kiska. The westernmost island of 
the Andreanofs is only 125. miles 
from the main Japanese base at 
Kiska. From airfields on the Andrea- 
nofs, our bombers can raid Kiska. 

The convoy that reached the An- 
dreanofs was the largest convoy of 
U.S. ships ever to sail the North 
Pacific. It was a strange group, com- 
posed of heavy warships and de- 
stroyers; several large transports 
loaded to the gunwales with troops 
and supplies; power barges, tugs, 
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Official Photograph, 


Troop Transport of the Air: Photo 
shows Curtiss C-46 transport plane 
being loaded with Yanks and jeeps. 
Note jeep runway. (See page 14.) 





yachts, and even a four-masted cod- 
fish schooner carrying U.S. troops. 

As the convoys reached the 
isiands, a dense fog and driving rain 
blew up. Many a Yank got a drench- 
ing in the heavy surf, during the 
landing. But the bad weather was 
a help to us in another way. The 
Japanese planes could not come over 
to spy on our landings. 

Meanwhile our bombers, aided by 
Canadian planes, were hammering 
at the Japanese on Kiska and at 
Japanese ships in nearby waters. 
Flying Fortresses, Consolidated B- 
24 Liberators, Lockheed Lightnings, 
and Airacobras took part in raids. 


Map shows Yank-held Andreanofs. 


Map bv H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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INTER is coming to the Rus- 

sian front. The map on this 

page shows how winter ad- 

vances across Russia, from the north- 

east to the southwest. The “freeze 

lines” indicate dates at which the 

temperature usually falls to freez- 
ing, in various regions of Russia. 

Last year, 


“General Winter” was 





ty H. C. Detie. Copyright 1042 by Field Publication= 


Map Study: Russian Freeze Lines 


a friend of the Russians. The bitter 
cold and deep snow prevented the 
Germans from using their tanks and 
trucks. 

“General Winter” will probably 
help the Russians again this year, 





by halting the German mechanized 
troops. But the Russian people will 
also suffe: from the cold. Russia is 
short of fuel, because many of her 
coal mines have been lost to the 
Germans. 
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LIFE IN 
LATIN AMERUcA 


Milking Snakes 
At Butantan 


Keeper John Toomey was cleaning 
the cages in the reptile. house at New 
York’s Bronx Zoo one January morning 
in 1916. His hand got too near a group 
of large Texas rattlesnakes. Like a flash, 
one of the rattlers struck. 

Fellow-keepers did all they could for 
Toomey. But it looked as if he were 
going to die. 

Then someone remembered that Dr. 
Vital Brazil of the Butantan Institute of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, was in New York. 
He was rushed to the zoo, where he 
injected some of his rattlesnake serum 
into Toomey. The keeper’s life was 
saved. This incident brought the Insti- 
tute to the attention of the U. S. 

The snake farm is only a smal] part 
of Butantan Institute. Serums useful in 
treating various kinds of diseases are 
developed there. 

About once every two weeks the 
snakes are “milked.” This is done by 
squeezing the sides of the snake’s head 
until thick, yellow drops of venom 
come out. 

This venom is allowed to dry and 
form into crystals. Solutions of these 
crystals are injected into horses. The 
horse’s blood forms an antitoxin to 
fight the effects of the poison. This anti- 
toxin is drawn off. When it is injected 
into a person’s blood it helps prevent 
ill effects from snake bite. 
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President of Chile Visits U.S. 


An important Latin American 
guest will be at the White House on 
Oct. 22. Juan Antonio Rios, the ener- 
getic President of Chile, 
will arrive by Flying 
Fortress to visit President 
Roosevelt. After his stay 
at the White House he 
will tour the country to 
inspect our war factories. 

The Americans have 
been awaiting this visit 
with interest, for Chile 
and Argentina are the 
only Latin American 
nations which have not 
broken off diplomatic re- 
lations with the Axis. If Chile should 
break with the Axis after President 
Rios’ visit, Argentina might then be 
encouraged to take the same step. 

Also, if Chile should break with 
the Axis, the German Embassy in 
Santiago, Chile, would then be 
closed. The German Ambassador to 
Chile, Baron von Schoen, is a clever 
diplomat with a great deal of expe- 
rience in the Americas. It would be 
a real help to our side if he were 
packed off to Berlin. 


Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


Visitors crowd the rail to watch an attendant at the snake farm of Butantan 


Institute, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Snake venom is used to prepare antitoxin. 








JUAN ANTONIO RIOS 





Chile has a large population of 
German descent. There are some 
districts in Chile that look as though 
they might be a part of 
Germany. Cobblestone 
streets lead past Ger- 
man-style farms, sturdy 
German houses, and Ger- 
man flour mills, boot 
factories, and shipyards. 

The ancestors of these 
Germans were encour- 
aged to migrate to the 
swamplands and forests 
of southern Chile. They 
were thrifty farmers, and 
their wealthy descend- 
ants are the leaders in business. 
industry, and agriculture in this area. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS AND PAPERS 


The Germans have their own 
schools and newspapers. The news- 
papers are strongly in favor of the 
Axis. The Germans do not mix with 
the Chileans, and make no effort to 
live as Chileans. They cannot win 
the elections, however, because they 
are far outnumbered by the Chileans. 

Why is Chile neutral in this Global 
War? The chief reason is that she is 
afraid of what might happen, if she 
were to defy the Axis. Chile has a 
Pacific coastline 2,800 miles long to 
protect, and the most important 
mines and factories are very near the 
coast. The Chilean Navy is too small 
to protect this long coastline. The 
U.S. Navy is too far away and too 
busy to be of much help, in case of 
an Axis attack. 

Also, Axis submarines could sink 
Chilean ships and cause serious 
shortages in Chile. The nation de- 
pends on imports from the U.S. for 
war equipment and civilian goods. 


Chile exports to us many of the 
raw materials used by our war fac- 
tories. More than 50,000 Chilean 
workers are producing iron ore, cop- 
per, nitrates, and manganese for our 
factories. : 
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ERMANY, strongest of the Axis 
nations, is a dictatorship. It is 
ruled by World Public Enemy 

Number One, Adolf Hitler, and his 
National Socialist German Workers 
Party—just call them Nazis. 

From 1919, at the close of World 
War I, until 1933, Germany was a 
republic. The last free election was 
held in 1932. Field Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg was elected President, 
defeating Hitler. But Hindenburg 
then appointed Hitler as Chancellor. 
In March of 1933, the Nazis gained 
control of the Reichstag (national 
legislative body). They voted 
preme power to Hitler. 

The Republic 


more. Hitler was dictator of 


su- 


German 
Adolf 
Ge rmany. 

Hitler and the Nazis immediate ly 
set about preparing for their purpose 
war on es peaceful neighbors. 

All people in Germany who might 
oppose the war plan were killed or 
put into concentration camps. The 
German Army was rapidly built up, 
and factories began producing more 
war supplies. For Hitler the 
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GERMANY 


CENTER OF THE AXIS 





Nazis had just one aim 
in life—to control “today 
Germany, and tomorrow 
the whole world.” 
German _ Factories. 
Nearly all the factories 
of Germany and the 
conquered nations are 
used to manufacture ma- 
terials of war. Clothing, 
food, and other civilian 
goods have been cut 
down to the least possi- 
ble amount. Civilians are 
allowed to buy only 





Martin Forstenzer from Frederic Lewi-s 


Photo above shows the grim spirit of Nazi Ger- 
many. It pictures a Nazi guard on Unter den 


those articles which are Linden, famous street of the capital, Berlin. 

necessary to keep them 

alive, and healthy enough to work. $400,000, because someone put a 
No. 2 man in Germany is Her- British flag in the place of a German 


mann Goering, head of the Luftwaffe 
(German Air Force) and the Eco- 
nomic Council which controls all 
German factories. Goering has used 
his government position to make 
himes lf ave ry wealthy man. He owns 
the Hermann Goe ring Works, the 
largest industrial company in the 
world, which employs two million 
workers. This company controls all 
of Austria’s iron, steel, railroad, and 
automobile factories; the Skoda mu- 
nitions factory in Czechoslovakia; 
and many factories in Slovakia, Ru- 
inania, Poland, Holland, France, and 
Belgium. 

There are special German officials, 
who go along with the Army to seize 
the property of conquered peoples. 
Money, factories, machinery, raw 
materials, and food are taken by the 
Germans for their own use. 

The conquered peoples are com- 
pelled to pay for the upkeep of their 
conquerors, the German soldiers. 
Fines are sometimes demanded of 
cities and towns. Paris was fined 


In photo at left, a German worker 
enters concentration camp at Buch- 
enwald. He had spoken out against 
the Nazis. Thousands of Germany’s 
people have died in these camps. 


flag! The fine was merely an excuse 
for the Germans to take more money 
from the Parisians. 

Raw Materials. Within the borders 
of Germany, only four of the basic 


raw materials are produced: coal, 
zinc, potash, and magnesite. The 
Germans get other raw materials 


from the conquered lands or neutral 
nations (Switzerland and Sweden). 

But the Germans are still short of 
many materials needed for war, such 
as oil, rubber, mercury, tin, copper, 
nickel, leather, cotton, and wool. To 
make up for these shortages, German 
technicians have developed methods 
of manufacturing synthetics (called 
ersatz materials ). 

Synthetic gasoline and rubber are 
made from Germany's large supplies 
of coal. Copper has been replaced in 
part by aluminum alloys. Plastics 
made from coal, wood, and milk are 
used in more than 1,500 articles of 
war. 

The Germans call wood the “ma- 
terial which can produce anything.” 
A half million trucks and cars of the 
German Army are running on wood 
gas or charcoal. From wood the Ger- 
mans make high-test alcohol, ersatz 
rubber, raw sugar, cattle fodder, 
“wooden iron”— 


fiber for suits, and 
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which is moulded into planes and 
gliders. 

Agriculture. The Nazis’ plan for 
agriculture has failed badly, and the 
Germans are short of meat, fruit, and 
fats. The diet is enough to live on, 
but it is low in fats and vitamins. 
Milk is given only to children under 
10, and there is no real coffee, tea, 
or chocolate. Oranges and tomatoes 
have also disappeared from German 
markets. 

The Germans have seized the tood 
of agricultural France, the Low 
Countries, and the Balkans. But now 
the supply of food from those coun- 
tries is giving out. There are very 
few remaining sources of fats, meat, 
ind dairy products in Europe. 

Labor Under the Nazis. Germany 
once had the largest labor unions in 
the world. But when the Nazis came 
to power, they destroyed all these 
inions, and put the union leaders in 
oncentration camps. Workers were 
compelled to join the Labor Front, 
which is headed by a government 
official. 

German workers have no voice in 
letermining their wages, hours of 
labor, and working conditions. They 
must work where they are told to 
work, and must accept the wages set 
by the Labor Front officials. Their 
condition is no better than that of 
slaves. 


LABOR OF PRISONERS 


During this war, about six million 
German workers have been drafted 
into the army. This caused a labor 
shortage. In order to make up for the 
shortage, more than a million Czech, 
Polish, and Russian prisoners were 
put to work in Germany. The Italian 
sovernment sent 350,000 farm labor- 

ers to work in Germany. 

The Nazis promised good wages to 
skilled workers in Scandinavia. But 
vhen these men arrived in Germany, 
they were given very low wages, fed 
Qn slops, and compelle d to work 12 
hours a day. News of this soon spread 
o Scandinavia, and skilled workers 
refused to go to Germany voluntarily. 

With no more volunteers, the 
Nazis decided to use force. Many 
thousands of Danish, Dutch, Belgian, 
ind French laborers were forced to 
go to Germany and work in the 
factories. 

The Nazis Destroy Culture. There 
s no freedom of speech, press, or 
religion in Germany. 
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MUNITIONS, CHEMICALS & SYNTHETICS 
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R AIRCRAFT & ENGINES 
SP IRON & STEEL 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright, 1942, by Field Publications, 


Map above shows pre-war German borders. East Prussia is part of Germany. 


Before the Nazis came to power, 
Germany was famous throughout the 
world for her scientific universities. 
Now several of these universities 
have been closed, and the remaining 
universities teach Nazi doctrines in- 
stead of scientific truth. Nearly all 
the great scientists, professors, and 
writers refused to accept the Nazi 
doctrines. They fled from Germany, 
or were exiled, or thrown into con- 
centration camps. 

The Nazis have persecuted all re- 
ligions—Jewish, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant. They have savagely attempted 
to destroy the Jewish people, by 
every possible means. Catholic priests, 
and pastors of the Lutheran and 
other Protestant churches, have been 
sent to concentration camps. 

German youth are brought up to 
believe that only brute force is right. 
They are taught that Germans are 
the “master race,” and that all other 
peoples of the world — including 
Americans — must be slaves of the 
Germans. This doctrine violates the 
truth of science, which teaches that 


Photo at right: Ach, what goes with 
the “master race’? Der Fuehrer, 
Adolf Hitler, did not provide these 
soldiers with warm clothing. They 
were captured on the Russian front. 


no race or nation is superior to other 
nations. 

If the Nazis can conquer the 
world, they plan to set up a so-called 
New Order. Germany is to be the 
nation of factories and of wealth. All 
other nations are to provide raw ma- 
terials and food for the “master race.” 

But the mighty United Nations 
have sworn that the Nazis will never 
succeed in carrying out their plan! 


Three Lions 
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1 HEADLINE NEWS 


In the following sentences, each line indicates 
a missing name. Fill in the right names. Score 6 
points each. Total, 30. 

1. Associate Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court was appointed to carry out the anti- 
inflation program. 

2. Federal Price Administrator 
placed price ceilings on several foods. 

3. In a speech in Berlin, 
mitted that he 
air raids. 

4. The westernmost of the aan 
Islands is only 125 miles from the Japanese base 
at Kiska. 

5. Dutch 
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cannot protect German cities from 








Harbor is base in the 


Islands. 


our main 
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2. GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Check the right ending to each of the following 


_ statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. The President of Chile is (a) Ezequiel Padilla; 
(b) Juan Antonio Rios; (c) Manuel Prado; (d) 
Ernesto Barros Jarpa. 

2. Chile has a long coast line on the (a) Pacific; 
(b) Atlantic; (c) Antarctic; (d) Gulf of Mexico. 

3. Besides Chile, the only Latin American nation 
which has not broken off relations with the Axis 
is (a) Brazil; (b) Ecuador; (c) Peru; (d) Argen- 
tina. 

4. The chief reason for Chile’s neutrality is that 
(a) her people are in favor of the Axis; (b) she has 
a treaty with Spain, guaranteeing neutrality; (c) 
she is afraid of Axis attacks on her coast and ship- 


ping; (d) she has no army. 
GERMANY— 
3 CENTER OF THE AXIS 
Check the right ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
1. In the last free election in Germany, the Pres- 


My score 





VICTORY QUIZ, wars vou & » 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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ident eleeted was (a) 
(c) Hess; (d) Goering. 
2. When the Germans speak of “the material 
which can produce anything,” they refer to (a) 
wood; (b) rubber; (c) sugar; (d) magnesite. 

3. Before the Nazis came to power, Germany 
was world-famous for her (a) sheep farms; (b) 
mercury mines; (c) linen mills; (d) scientific uni- 
versities. 

4. All German workers must belong to the (a) 
Labor Union; (b)- Employees’ Union; (c) Labor 
Front; (d) Second Front. 


Hindenburg; (b) Hitler; 


My score 





AVIATION— 
AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND 


In front of each of the following statements are 
two letters—T and F. If the statement is true, circle 
the letter T. If the statement is false, circle the 
letter F. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 


T F The Air Transport Command is headed by 
Brigadier General Harold L. George. 

T F An important ferrying route is across the 
continent of Europe. 

T F The ATC delivers planes, but not cargo or 
men. 

T F Camels have been used in the work of the 
ATC. 

T F The Air Transport Command is a part of the 


U. S. Naval Air Forces. 


My score 





5 OTHER ARTICLES 


The following statements are based on Builders 
of America, Winning the War, and Science in the 
News. If the statement is true, circle the letter T. 
If the statement is false, circle the letter F. Score 
5 points each. Total, 15. 

T F Benjamin Franklin signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation, freeing the slaves. 

T F Magnesium is heavier than aluminum. 

T F Dogs are trained for Army duties by the 
Quartermaster Corps. 
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My total score 
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GERMANY'S STRENGTH 
AND WEAKNESS SHOWN 


This week’s Theme Article (pages 6 and 7) presents a 
close-up of the destructive machine that is Nazi Germany. 
The strength as well as the weakness of Germany is por- 
trayed, so that pupils may better know the enemy the United 
Nations face. 

By studying the map of Germany on page 7, pupils will 
see how her location has contributed to her industrial 
strength. Her geographic position is good for trade by land 
and sea in peacetime. Another favorable factor is her 
natural resources—iron and steel. Pupils might shade in 
the iron and steel areas on an outline map showing the 
United Nations, and compare these areas with those of 
Germany. 

Class discussion may be provoked by a comparison of the 
life of an average family under the highly centralized and 
restricted Nazi government, with that of a family living in 
a democracy. 


COMING NEXT WEEK: “Italy, Germany’s Conquered Ally.” 
Discussion Questions 


1. Why are the Nazis determined to stamp out all 
religions? 

2. Do you think that after the war synthetic materials will 
gradually replace many real materials, such as rubber, oil, 
metals, etc? Would this be a good idea, or would it not? 

3. How will the health of the German people be affected 
if their diet remains the same for the next two or three 
years? 

4. Do you think Germany’s defeat would cause the Cer- 
man youth to give up the Nazi doctrines? 

5. How should we treat the Nazi leaders and the German 
people after the war? Should we treat Germany as the Nazis 
would treat us if they won? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the name of the largest industrial company in 
the world? 

2. When was the last free election held in Germany? 

3. What is the name of the national legislative body of 
Germany? 

4. What are two basic raw materials produced within the 
borders of Germany? 

5. What does ersatz mean? 

6. What place would Germany occupy if the Nazi “New 
Order” were put into effect? 


HEADLINE NEWS—p. 2, 3, 4 
Discussion Questions 


1. Do you believe that all foods should have price 
ceilings? 

2. Do you believe rents should be “frozen” throughout 
the country, or only in defense areas? Why? 

8. Look at the map of Russia on page 4. What are some 
of the advantages the Russians gain over the invading 
Germans by fighting on their own soil? What are some of 
the disadvantages? 

4. Do you think bombings of German cities alone can 
defeat Germany? Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 


1, What is the difference between the term “wages” and 
the term “salary”? 
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2. Give one reason why winter will be harder on the 
Russians this year than it was last year. 

3. In what direction does winter sweep across Russia? 

4. What power does the anti-inflation bill give the 
President? 

5. Who is the Director of Economic Stabilization? 

6. On what island is the main Japanese base in the 
Aleutians? 

7. Where are the Andreanof Islands? 

8. Name an Aleutian island held by the Japanese at 
present. 

9. Why can’t German planes protect Germany from air 
raids at this time? 

10. Who is the most important official in Germany next 
to Hitler? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the United States could get imports to 
Chile by some method that would be safe from Axis sub- 
marines? 

2. Has Argentina the same reasons for remaining neutral 
that Chile has? 

3. Do you believe all Chilean citizens of German descent 
should be deported, or sent to concentration camps? Why 
or why not? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is the President of Chile? 

2. Why would it be hard for Chile to defend her coast- 
line? 

3. Name two of the raw materials exported to the U. S. 
by Chile. 

4. What would happen to Baron -von Schoen if Chile 
broke with the Axis? 

5. How are snakes “milked”? 

6. What is an antitoxin? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


Benjamin Franklin was a man who would have been at 
home in any age. His versatile genius, level-headed patriot- 
ism, common sense, strength of character, and eager wel- 
come of new ideas make him a person who would have 
contributed to our own times. He may well be called the 
ideal American. 

Pupils will be interested in noting the ways in which 
Franklin’s inventions and endeavors still influence their 
daily lives. Among the monuments to his versatility is the 
magazine, the Saturday Evening Post, which he founded 
as the Pennsylvania Gazette. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think Franklin would have made a good Presi- 
dent? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Franklin would never take out a patent for his inven- 
tions. He declared that because all inventions owe much to 
the cleverness of men in the past, they should not be credited 
to any one man. Do you think he was right? 


Fact Questions 


1. Name one civic improvement Franklin made in Phila- 
delphia. 

2. Name two documents signed by Franklin which affect 
our lives today. 


[Continued on next page! 
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3. What is the name today of the academy Franklin 
founded? 

4. Why did Franklin go to Paris? 

5. What did Benjamin Franklin write that is still a best 
seller today? 


DRAGON SHIP—pp. 10, 11 


The October Gold Seal selection is an exciting and 
vigorous story of the first white men in America. Junior 
Scholastic recommends The Dragon Ship unreservedly for 
your classroom library. 

Various authorities have tried to fix the location of Vinland. 
It has been identified with the region between Massachusetts 
Bay and Long Island Sound. Another authority places it in 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island. One of the most 
popular theories places Vinland in the vicinity of Newport, 
R. L., where a tower stands that the Vikings are supposed 
to have constructed. This is the Round Tower, or Old Mill, 
of which Longfellow wrote in his Skeleton in Armor. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think Freydis would have ruled Vinland well? 
Why or why not? 

2. What do you think the Eastern Seaboard would be 
like today, if the Vikings had stayed on in Vinland? 

3. Do you think Freydis’ punishment was severe enough? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Fact Questions 

1. When did Leif Eriksson sail from Greenland to North 
America? 

2. What was the name of the tribe of Indians living 
around Vinland? 

3. What did Halfdan and Nils find in the cave of Moshup? 

4. Who helped Freydis dispose of Halfdan? 

5. How was Freydis punished for her treachery? 

6. What did Nils and Halfdan do when the Vikings 
returned to Greenland? 


WAGS IN THE ARMY—p. 12 

The front cover of Junior Scholastic this week will appeal 
to every student who loves dogs. Pupils who own dogs may 
be interested in studying the specifications for Wags, and 
seeing how their pets measure up to them. 

Dogs were used in World War I by the Red Cross. It was 
their job to find wounded soldiers, so that Red Cross am- 
bulances and stretcher bearers could take the wounded to 
field hospitals. Felix Salten has written a fine book about 
such a dog entitled Renni, the Rescuer (Bobbs-Merrill: New 
York). An excerpt from this book appeared in the Feb. 3, 
1941, issue of Junior Scholastic. 


Discussion Questions 


1. If you had a dog that would quality tor the Wags, 
would you be willing to give him up? 

2. Can you name other animals that are used in war duty? 
Fact Questions 

1. What is the name of the private company that recruits 
dogs for the Army? 

2. What must the minimum height of a dog be it he is 
to qualify for the Wags? 

3. Name two services the Wags can perform. 

4. Why are dogs well suited for sentry work? 

5. How old must a dog be to qualify for the Wags? 


SCIENCE IN THE NEWS—p. 13 


Fact Questions 

1. What happens to magnesium when an ordinary 
welder’s torch is used on it? 

2. How does helium affect magnesium? 






Junior Scholastic Gold Seal Books 


The Dragon Ship, by William S. Resnick (Coward- 
McCann, Inc., $2.50), reported in this issue, is the 
eighth Gold Seal Book which Junior Scholastic has 
recommended this year for your school or classroom 
library. The others are: 

The Mayos, by Adolph Regli (Julian Messner, Inc., 
$2.50); reported in issue of Feb. 23-28. 

Paul Bunyan, by Esther Shephard, illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent (Harcourt, Brace & Company, $2.50); 
reviewed in issue of Jan. 19-24. 

Indian Captive, by Lois Lenski (Frederick A. Stokes, 
$2); in issues of Feb. 2-7 and Feb. 9-14. 

The Citadel of a Hundred Stairways, by Alida Sims 
Malkus (John C. Winston Co., $2); in issue of Feb. 
16-21, 

Shooting Star, by William E. Wilson (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $2); in issue of Apr. 20-25. 

“I Have Just Begun to Fight,” by Commander Ed- 
ward Ellsberg (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.50); in issue of 
Apr. 27-May 2. 

Adam of the Road, by Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking 
Press, $2); in issue of May 11-16. 

Junior Scholastic Gold Seal books can be ordered, 
postpaid, from Scholastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard Ave- 
nue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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3. What advantage does the new magnesium plane have 
over an aluminum plane? 

4. How does an airplane wing of magnesium differ from 
a wing of aluminum? 

5. In what type of bombs is magnesium used? 


AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND-—p. 14 


Lieut. Gordon Studebaker of the U. S. Army Air Forces 
prepared the material for this week's Aviation article. Of 
the future of Air Transportation, Lieut. Studebaker has this 
to say: 

“Out of the horror and devastation of every war arises some 
form of progress. The Air Transport Command is opening 
up in the course of a few months world-wide air routes that 
during normal times would have taken years to develop. 
Its operations are helping to push us across the threshold 
of an air age which is changing our ways of thinking and 
doing things.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think transport planes can entirely replace 
cargo ships? Why or why not. 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of cargo- 
cargo ships? Why or why not? 


Fact Questions 

1. How do U. S. Army planes reach the far-distant fight- 
ing fronts? 

2. Name one important supply route of the ATC. 

3. What do ATC planes carry on their return trips from 
Australia? 

4. Who is head ot the ATC? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 


HEADLINE NiiWS: james F. Byrnes, Leon Henderson, 
Goering, Andreanof, Aleutian. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: b, a, d, c. 

GERMANY: a, a, d, c. 

AVIATION: T, F, F, T, F. 

OTHER ARTICLES: F, F, T. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Books and Pamphlets 
of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Adventure in American Education is 
a seriés of five books reporting the 
findings of the Eight Year Study. This 
study was conducted by the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege. The books are published by 
Harper and Brothers. They should be 
of interest to all teachers, especially 
those who have been concerned with 
the problem of varying curriculum to 
meet the needs of modern life without 
neglecting the usually rigid require- 
ments for college entrance. One signifi- 
cant finding of the Commission is that 
American secondary schools can fulfill 
their entire responsibility to youth, in- 
cluding the majority who are not going 
to college. Those who would free the 
schools from conventional patterns of 
content and organization will find the 
report interesting. Two of the latest 
volumes are discussed in further detail 


below: 


Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, by Eugene R. Smith, Ralph 
W. Tyler and the Evaluation Staff 
(list price $3.00). The study of the 
Commission was based on actual prac- 
tice in thirty selected schools. Colleges 
were persuaded to waive usual entrance 
requirements in the interests of testing 
the accomplishments of graduates of 
these schools. In order to help the 
schools guide pupils effectively and to 
help the colleges understand the exact 
nature of the pupils’ preparation, stand- 
ard objective methods of obtaining and 
recording information were necessary. 
This book discusses the purposes and 
procedures of the evaluation staff, the 
different kinds of evaluation, their inter- 
pretation and use, etc. Samples of the 
different forms are included. 


Did They Succeed in College? by 
Dean Chamberlin, Enid Chamberlin, 
Neal A. Drought and William E. Scott 
(list price $2.50). A follow-up study 
of the graduates of the thirty schools, 
including their academic achievement, 
intellectual skills, group and individual 
activities, and other significant analyses. 
Written from a comparative standpoint. 
Attempts to estimate how much, if any, 
difference exists between college stu- 
dents with strict academic background 
and those with a more liberal or “pro- 
gressive’ schooling. 

Other volumes in the series are: The 
Story of the Eight Year Study, Explor- 
ing the Curriculum and Thirty Schools 
Tell Their Story 
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MAGAZINES For Your Classroom 








A Special Service for Users of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


NOW it is more important than ever that you make easily available 
to your students leading current magazines which they can use to 
supplement their reading of their own copies of SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES. Since 1932 SCHOLASTIC has made leading magazines avail 
able to teacher subscribers under this convenient service plan. 
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copies of these popular magazines. 
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the Revolutionary War, and the Con- 
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BiJuive PostMASTER GENERAL OF THE COLONIES 1N 
(154, FRANKLIN PROPOSED A PLAN TO UNITE THEM 
UNDER ONE GOVERNMENT. IT WAS REJECTED, BUT 
HE LIVED TO SEE A UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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Report on the New Book by 
William S. Resnick 


N THE year 1000 A.D., Leif 
ll Eriksson sailed from Greenland 

to North America. He traveled 
southward along the coast, stopping 
at several points. One of these stop- 
ping-places he named Vinland the 
Good. 

No one is sure just where Vinland 
was located. Scholars and scientists 
have studied ancient manuscripts 
and examined relics found along 
New England and Canadian shores. 
These relics and manuscripts are be- 
lieved to have been left by Eriksson 
and his Vikings, and theories of Vin- 
land’s location are based on them. 
One theory says that Vinland was 
the island now known as Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Four more voyages were made to 
Vinland by the Vikings. The last of 
these expeditions tried to establish 
a colony in the new world under the 
leadership of Thorfinn Karlsefini— 
called Karl by his followers. 

Karl's expedition brought ducks 
and cattle as well as men and women. 
Among the women was Freydis, sis- 
ter of Leif Eriksson, and her nephew 
—the boy Nils. Freydis was a selfish, 
strong-willed woman, greedy for 
power. She felt that she, and not 
Karl, should rule the Vinland colony. 

“I don't understand why she gets 
so mad all the time,” Nils remarked 
sadly to one of the older men, Hauk. 

“The trouble with Freydis is that 
she wants everything to be done her 
way, and when it isn’t, she blows up. 
That’s why she hates Karl so much 
He always does things as he thinks 
they should be done, and his way is 
usually right.” 


HERE were other human beings 

living around Vinland besides 
the Vikings, and Freydis soon had 
trouble with them. She objected to 
the Eskimos fishing in the bay. The 
Algonquin Indians had no right to 
hunt in the woods about Vinland, 
she declared. The fact that both the 
Eskimos and Algonquins had been 
in Vinland long before the Vikings 
set eyes on it meant nothing to her. 

The second winter the Vikings 
spent in Vinland was a hard one, 
and it was fortunate that the Algon- 
quins were there to help them. They 





DRAGON SHIP 


showed them 
where the best 
hunting was in the 
forests. They 
brought medicines 
when sickness 
struck many of the 
Norsemen down. 
When a storm bat- 
tered down one of 
the storehouses and 
destroyed most of 
the grain, the 
Algonquins again 
came to the rescue, 
bringing native 
corn and fresh 
game. 

Yet friendly asthe 
Algonquins were, 
there was one thing 
they did not share with the white 
man. Deep among the rocks in the 
forest, they had a cave which they 
dedicated to one of their powerful 
spirit gods—Moshup. 

Nils and another boy, Perek, were 
fond of exploring the woods, and so 
it was that they came upon the cave. 
With them oa this particular day was 
Halfdan, a foolish but good-natured 
man. Halfdan entered the cave first 
and cried out as his foot touched a 
feather headdress. Close by lay a 
bracelet, made of gold. 

The cave was full of gold! Cups, 
bowls, knives, jewelry were tumbled 
in a glittering heap. There were also 
pearls, emeralds, rubies and precious 
fur robes. 

“Help me gather it up, boys,” Halft- 
dan commanded. “We can't leave it 
here just going to waste.’ 

“We mustn't touch it, Halfdan,” 
Nils cried. “The Indians are our 
friends and this place is sacred to 
them. It is the grave of Ne-ha-rona, 
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Illustration by Rafaello Rusont from ‘‘The Dragon Ship 


Halfdan saw a glittering heap of cups, bowls, jewelry!’ 


the chief who led their tribes across 
the mountains.” 

“Yes, I suppose you are right,” 
Halfdan answered thoughtfully. He 
followed the boys out of the cave, 
but not before he had concealed one 


of the gold bracelets in his clothes. 


DUT the bracelet was not con- 
& cealed quite well enough, for 
Freydis’ sharp eyes noticed it as 
Halfdan passed her on the way to 
the barn that evening. Casually, she 
followed him. Halfdan, she knew. 
was poor as a churchmouse. Where 
could he have acquired such gold? 

Within an hour, by flattery and 
giving him several cups of ale, she 
had wormed the story of the cave 
out of him. Then she called Helgi 
the brutal giant who served her as 
a slave. Together they forced Half- 
dan to lead them to the cave of Mo 
shup. 

Before entering the cave, she took 
the precaution of having Helgi tie 
Halfdan up. He was pushed then into 
a pit among the rocks where he lay 
face down and unconscious. Then 
Freydis went back to the gold. A 
fierce sense of joy welled up in her. 
This gold was power, the power she 
had come to Vinland to find. 

At her bidding Helgi moved the 
treasure to a hidden place near the 
shore. As he carried the heavy sacks 
through the woods the next day, Nils 
caught sight of him and crept close 
to the cave, burning with curiosity. 
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Was Helgi robbing the Algonquin 
chief's grave, he wondered? He heard 


a groan, and went to the edge of the 


pit in which Halfdan lay. 

Halfdan was still alive, but weak 
from loss of blood. He gasped out the 
story of Freydis’ thieving to Nils. 
Then Nils helpe -d him to his feet, and 
the two made ‘their way along the 
trail. But they were not going home. 
They were following Helgi’s tracks 
to the hiding-place Freydis had 
chosen for the Algonquin treasure. 

The tracks led them to the cliffs 
above the open sea. Out beyond the 
surf were four of the Viking sailing 
skiffs—and Freydis’ dragon ship! 
Freydis stood in the prow. 


IGHTFALL brought knowledge 

of Freydis’ crime to the Vi- 
kings. They saw a great blaze trom 
the bay, and came out of their 
houses. Freydis had set fire to Karl's 
ship so that it could not pursue her 
own craft. She had robbed the ware- 
houses of provisions for the long voy- 
age she intended to make with her 
loot. And Freydis’ great dragon ship 
was nowhere in sight. 

Stunned by this disaster, the peo- 
ple stood about in groups. They 
scarcely noticed the arrival of Half- 
dan, but his words caught their at- 
tention. 

“T've captured Freydis!” he 
shouted. “Nils and I followed them 
to the cave where they'd hidden the 
gold. They were just about to take 
it on board Freydis’ ship—but we 
fooled them!” 

Halfdan’s story was a short but 
exciting one. Freydis and some of the 
men who had deserted with her had 
gone into the cave after the gold. 
Directly above the opening of the 
cave, a great rock was balanced on 
the summit of the cliff. If Halfdan 
pushed it down it would seal up the 
mouth of the cave. But first, the 
four sentires Freydis had left on the 
beach would have to be disposed of. 
Otherwise, they would dig Freydis 
out of the cave. 

Halfdan solved this problem by 
stampeding the cattle from the 
marsh beyond. As they rushed bel- 
lowing down the beach, the sentries 
ran into the cave for safety. Instantly 
Halfdan rolled the boulder down, 
and the culprits were trapped until 


A STORY OF THE VIKINGS IN AMERICA 


the other Vikings decided to dig them 
out. 

For her crime, Freydis was ban- 
ished to Greenland where she would 
live under her brother’s custody. 
Since only Freydis’ ship was left for 
the journey, it was decided that the 
rest of the Vikings would accompany 
her on the voyage. Halfdan and Nils 
were left behind at their request. 

The Vikings never returned to Vin- 
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land. No one is sure today about 
what happened to Nils and Halfdan. 
But there are strange reports of a 
tribe of Eskimos with blond hair and 
blue eyes, who live in the wastes of 
the Polar Seas far to the north of 
Hudson Bay. Perhaps these Eskimos 
have a legend of a tall fair-haired 
young man named Nils, and _ his 
friend Halfdan. 

— MarGaArRET SyLvester, Book Editor 

















Four little frocks 

Pretty to see 

One pulled at the seams 
And then there were three 


Three little frocks 

Had to do. 

One faded out 

And then there were two 


Two little frocks— 
Just ¢wo is no fun! 
But one of them drooped, 
And then there was one 


One little frock— 

One all alone. 

But then that one split, 
And then there was none 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. 


RAYON FABRICS 
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But smart girls know that they are able 
To buy frocks that /ast by the “Crown” Tested Label 
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Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 





SALES OFFICES: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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aide-de-camp (“’“4i:"") 


officer at- 
tached to a general officer as his personal 
assistant to aid him in his duties, secure 


The hinged control surfaces of 
flaps : 


an airplane parallel to the ailer- 
ons on the trailing edge of the wing. They 
act as brakes in slowing the speed of the 
plane. 


A light, durable, 
greenhouse transparent, plastic 


shell placed over the openings of a plane, 
protecting the crew from the weather with- 
out obstructing their vision. 


An army mule. Also called 


information, and transmit orders. 


To close 


button up and other openings of 


a tank. 


The name given to amphibian 
ducks 1€ A £ en Pp 


airplanes by the men of the 


Air Corps 


jar-hea 


“Missouri Nightingale.” 


at. (16 jis tiks). That branch 
logistics of military science which 
has to do with the moving, quartering and 
supplying of armies in the field. 


the turret 


: To issue a command to a seaman 
pipe by means of a boatswain’s pipe. 













up-to-the-minute comic 
everybody wants! 


Join the crowd .. . get a new 
thrill! Here's the different 
comic that packs more excite- 
ment and real interest into 
every page than any mago- 
zine you ever saw. Why? Be- 
cause every story is true! 
In TRUE COMICS, in full-color 
action pictures, you meet the 
world’s most famous people 
. the great pilots, soldiers, 
sailors and nurses who are 
fighting today’s war in the 
front lines; unsung heroes and 
heroines; important scientists 
and explorers. You'll find 
stories from the past, sports 
stories, aviation news, fasci- 
nating secret codes .. . every 
issue of TRUE COMICS is full 
of wonderful, true adventures 
An all-new issue comes out 
every month 64 pages in 
full color. Look for it today! 


Single Copies, 10c Each 
At Newsstands 


Special money-saving subscrip- 
tion price $1 a year for either 
TRUE COMICS or CALLING ALL 


GIRLS 
Only $1.85 
For a Full Year of Both! 






GEE WHIZI 
THESE COMICS 
MAKE SENSEI 


Girls! This is the magazine 
you've been asking for! 


Not only comics (super-special, se- 
lected, full-color comics), but all sorts : 
of other wonderful features planned exclusively for you. 
Exciting, true-to-life short stories, spine-chilling mysteries, the 
smartest tips on fashions, good looks and etiquette, answers 
to your problems, news about girls and girls’ activities, things 
to do and to make, hobbies, movie reviews, gadgets, recipes 

. everything that interests you young moderns! Contests, too, 
with cash prizes. And lots of full-color illustrations and won- 
derful photographs! CALLING ALL GIRLS is truly the favorite 
magazine of today’s girls. Don’t miss it. 


Special Money-Saving Offer _ | subscribe for a full 
year .. . Get the next 12 issues of either TRUE COMICS or 
CALLING ALL GIRLS for only $1. Be smart! Make sure you get 
every single issue as soon as it comes out, and save money, 
too. And here’s on extra saving opportunity . . . subscribe to 
both magazines for a year for only $1.85. They can be mailed 
to different names and addresses, so if you can’t get both 
yourself, team up with a friend and earn the extra savings. 


What, no money? well, perhaps a hint dropped, or a 
little persuasion will bring you a dollar or a gift subscription 
from some kind friend or relative. You might try it, anyway. 
And mention that TRUE COMICS is sponsored by PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE ._. that shows it’s an approved comic. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send your magazine(s) for one year as directed below. Enclosed is $ 
(Include 20¢ additional for each if sent to Canada or a foreign country.) 


[] TRUE COMICS 


Send to 


re 





City State 


SUBSCRIPTION(S) SENT IN BY: 


Nome Addrees City State 


Js 9-28-42 J 

| 

t 

| 

[] CALLING ALL GIRLS 

soshapateentensesee Send te occesescoscooes: 1 
Address sossgnesnseasseseeeee : 

nda ren ee 
7) Check here If gift card is to be sent. H 

i 









WINNING 


THE WAR 





Wags in the Army 


The Wags are in the Army now! 
Dogs are being trained for Army 
duties by the Quartermaster Corps. 
Junior Scholastic’s front cover shows 
a Wag with his trainer. 

A private company, Dogs for De- 
fense, Inc., recruits dogs for the 
Army. To qualify, dogs must be be- 
tween the ages of one and five, and 
not less than 12 inches tall at the 
shoulder. 

Dogs who make the grade go to 
the Canine Reception Center, Front 
Royal, Va. At present, there are 
more than 100 dogs at Front Royal. 
Included among them are Dober- 
man Pinschers, Airedales, Boxers, 
Collies, German Shepherds, Great 
Danes, Bulldogs, French Poodles 
Siberian Huskies, St. Bernards, and 
Great Pyrenees. 

The dogs are trained as sentries, 
messengers, airplane spotters, and 
for pack duty, rescuing wounded, 
and attacking enemy parachutists, 
The most important duty of the 
Wags is as sentries to guard camps, 
posts, beaches, and munitions fac- 
tories. Dogs are very well suited for 
this work because of their keen 
senses of sight, smell, and hearing. 

When a. Wag notices a stranger, 
he gives a low growl just loud 
enough to be heard by the sentry 
on duty. 





Phote by U. 8S. Army Signal Corps 
“Behave yourselves, dogs, or I'll put 
you in guardhouse,” says MP Wag. 
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WHAT‘'S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 


A Magnesium Plane 


Magnesium is the metal which burns 
with a white heat in an incendiary 
bomb. U. S. scientists have discovered 
a new use for magnesium—in building a 
plane without a or body. 

Planes are now made largely of alum- 
inum. But aluminum is too heavy to 
use many thicknesses of it on the wings 
of planes. So aluminum wings are not 
thick, and their hollow center must be 
filled with spans to strengthen them— 
like a maze of scaffolding. 

If a lighter metal than aluminum 
could be used, more thicknesses of metal 
could be put on the wings. Then there 
would be no need for supporting spans 
inside the wings. This space could be 
used for pilots, bombardiers, and gun- 
ners—and the fuselage and tail, an 
compartments for these men are ordi- 
narily located, could be left off. 

Magnesium was the answer. It is 
much lighter than aluminum. But mag- 
nesium could not be used until recently 
because, unlike aluminum, it could not 
be welded. When two pieces of mag- 
nesium were heated, in order to soften 
them for welding, they burned—like a 
magnesium bomb. 


WELDING MAGNESIUM 


This difficulty has just been overcome. 
A welder’s torch has been invented that, 
while softening the magnesium, covers 
it with a gas, helium. The helium cools 
the magnesium and protects it from the 
oxygen of the air, which made it burn. 

With the use of this new torch, the 
Northrup Aircraft company has con- 
structed a magnesium plane which is 
simply two wings powered by two en- 
gines. The plane should be able to fly 

aster than many aluminum planes, be- 
cause it has no tail and no long body to 
interfere with speed. 

*This new method of welding will 
probably be used only by the U. S., as 
we have the only good supply of helium 
in the world. 














STAMPS 

ABSOLUTELY Free—Scott’s Latest De-Luxe Loose Leaf 
$3.50 Album, covering entire Western Hemisphere—or 

Standard $3.00 Stamp Catalogue, to approval applicants 


becoming customers. Our approvals feature only the finest 
and latest South and Central America. AMERICA’S 
STAMP SERVICE, Palm Springs, Calif 








WAKE ISLAND 


A Paramount Picture 


Wake Island is a four-mile stretch of 
sand in the Pacific Ocean. Last Decem- 
ber, 378 U. S. Marines made a brave 
but hopeless stand there against the 
Japanese. 

The Marines are a tough bunch and 
they don’t know when to quit. They 
fought until they had no more planes, 
ammunition, or oil. But when the Japa- 
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nese ordered them to surrender, they 
sent back the answer: “Come and get 
us!” 

Wake Island will make you mad—so 
mad that you'll never forget those 378 
men who kept on fighting even when 
they had nothing left to fight with. 

There are no stars in the picture. 
Brian Donlevy plays Major Canton. 
You'll be wet for the presence of 
two wisecracking privates who loved a 
good fight even t coh it was their last. 








Tip to improve 
your pictures 





WRONG: Here is a perfectly clear picture 
of a house—but not of the principal sub- 
jects. The girls are out of focus. Has this 
ever happened to you? Have you any 
fuzzy folks in yourralbum? Do you know 
what causes out-of-focus pictures? They 
are really easy to avoid. 


riGHT: The girls are in focus and the 
farmhouse hazy because the camera 
focus had been correctly adjusted. See if 
your camera has a gadget for this. If you 
have one, use it. If there isn’t any adjust- 
ment, don’t take pictures of anything 
closer than ten feet. 


* Enter Scholastic’s Photography Contest! If you submit a winning 
picture, you'll get DOUBLE the prize money, provided the picture is 
taken on Agfa Ansco Film! So be sure to take your pictures on Agfa 
Ansco Film, guaranteed: “Pictures that satisfy or a new roll free!” 
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Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FIRST WITH THE FINEST FILMS 
A Century of Service to American Photography 
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ARFIATION .. 


Air Transport Conia 


War, we read of U. S. Army 

planes in action in Egypt, Russia, 
China, India, the Southwest Pacific, 
over Germany, and in other far cor- 
ners of the world. How do these 
planes reach the fighting fronts? 
They are flown there by the Air 
Transport Command of the U. S. 
Army. 

The Air Transport Command is 
headed by Brigadier General Harold 
L. George. The ATC pilots have 
done a magnificent job of flying bom- 
bers and fighters from our plane fac- 
tories to the battle zones. 

_ Among the earliest planes ferried 

across the ocean were Lockheed 
Hudsons and Consolidated Catali- 
nas. These planes were delivered to 
the RAF Coastal Command. They 
were followed by Martin Marylands 
and Baltimores for North Africa, and 
Consolidated Liberators and Flying 
Fortresses for the Yanks in Britain. 
Now other planes are winging their 
way across the North Atlantic to 
Britain; from South America to 
Africa, then across Africa to the Mid- 
dle East, and on to Russia, India, 
and China; over the far reaches of 
the Pacific to Australia. 


a NEWS stories of this Global 


DELIVERY OF AIR CARGO 

The delivery of planes is a big job, 
but the Air Transport Command has 
other jobs, which are equally impor- 
tant. Supplies of many kinds must be 
delivered to our fighting men on far- 
flung battlefronts. Army officers, en- 
gineers, and technicians must be 
flown where they are needed. 

The answer to these problems lies 
in vast fleets of huge transport 
planes, flying at high altitudes where 
there is little danger of being at- 
tacked. 

The Air Transport Command has 
already made a good start in ferry- 
ing supplies. Air freighters have 
opened up a new supply line to 
China—a new Burma Road of the 
air, to take the place of the Burma 
Road which was captured by the 
Japanese. 

Big Douglas transports, which only 
a few weeks ago were operating on 


commercial airlines within the United 
States, are now being flown by ATC 
pilots. They are carrying drums of 
gasoline and oil, airplane engines, 
propellers and parts, over a very dan- 
gerous route from a base in northeast 
India to certain points in China. 
These “boxcars of the air” are busy 
in other parts of the world, too. For 
example, the Air Transport Com- 
mand has flown 5 million miles in 
five months to rush vital supplies to 
Australia, with the loss of only one 
plane by accident. The return trips 
bring home wounded soldiers, and 
damaged equipment to be repaired. 


THE MEN ON THE GROUND 


The story of the Air Transport 
Command cannot be limited to the 
men who fly the planes. It takes men 
and supplies on the ground at the 
right places, to make an air transport 
route work. 

One of our most important ferry- 
ing routes is across the continent of 
Africa. It has taken thousands of 
hours of back-breaking toil to build 
the airfields and service stations in 
the African desert. Picture the scene 








‘BOEING B- 17 E 
FLYING FORTRESS 


as one of these airfields is being 
built, with natives by the hundreds 
carrying buckets of rock for run- 
ways; American and British engineers 
directing the work in the tropical 
heat; desert trucks and shaggy cam- 
els plying the wastelands loaded 


with cans of fuel; sweating men 
groping their way through sand- 
storms. 

Several months ago an Army plane 
landed in a lonely desert spot, left a 
handful of men, and flew away. The 
young officer in charge had been 
ordered to build an airport there—to 
have it fully equipped and ready to 
operate within a month’s time. He 
wasn't told how to do it, but only 
to get the job done in any way 
possible. 

When the higher officers returned, 
they found a smooth runway laid out 
on a big level field, barracks, a mess 
hall and food supplies—and most 
amazing of all, there was a large sup- 
ply of gasoline carefully stored in 
safe places. 

The young officer had rounded up 
all the natives in the area, and hired 
them at good pay to work on the 
runway and buildings. Thousands of 
gallons of gasoline and other supplies 
had been hauled several hundred 
miles by camel-back. Once again, the 
ATC had done what seemed impos- 
sible. And that’s what counts in these 
days of all-out war. 


KENTON ECOL RS IAN NSS 











Four-motored heavy bomber now 
being produced in large quantities 
for both the U. S. Army Air Forces 

and RAF. Carries crew of 7 to 9, 


including pilot, co-pilot, navigator, Oe sing bombardier, radio operator, 
and gunners. Speed at least 325.m.p.h., cruising range 3,500 miles. 
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Take It Away 


Maid: “There’s a man to see you.” 
Mistress: “Tell him to take a chair.” 
Maid: “He’s taken them all! He’s 


from the installment company.” 
Joel Ulanet, Jr. H. 8., Maplewood, WM. J. 


Proof 


Mistress: “You say you worked for the 
E. G, Smythes. Can you prove it?” 

Butler: “Well, I can show you some 
spoons and things with their initials on.” 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: 1-sabotage; 7-Max; 8-sprint; 12-rat; 
13-act; 16-Panzer; 18-R.I.; 19-at; 20-Rommel; 
23-red; 25-eat; 26-sudden; 28-mid; 30-spiraled. 

DOWN: 2-Blitz; 3-am; 4-gala; 5-ex; 6-us; 
9-prate; 10-ran; 1l-tyro; 14-Crete; 15-til; 16-par; 
17-Eros; 21-medal; 22-mad; 24-drip; 27-no 28-ms.; 
29-di. 


Joke of the Week 





Top joke this week is from Edith 
Manner, Junior High School, Lynden, 
Wash. 

First Farmer: “Good-lookin’ hog you 
got there. What do you call him?” 

Second Farmer: “Ink.” 

F. F.: “Why? He ain’t black.” 

S. F.: “Nope, but he keeps runnin’ 
out of the pen.” 


Step On It 
“The doctor said I ought to be a good 


runner.” 
“Is that so?” 
“Yeah. I’ve got athlete’s foot.” 


Herbert Skala, Wilbur Wright H. &3., Cleveland, 0. 
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1. Russian word meaning council. 

4. Preposition showing direction. 

5. Conjunction meaning in case that. 
7. Anti-aircraft shells. 

10. Straight strip used to measure. 

ll. Past tense of eat. 

13. Preposition showing location. 

14. Opposite of yes. 

15. Cloth used in binding up a wound. 
18. Great joy or rapture. 

20. Exclamation of astonishment. 

21. Conjunction showing an alternative. 
22. A single. 

23. To run with a long easy stride. 

24. Piece of music for one voice. 

26. Objective case of I. 

28. In the year of our Lord. 

29. Head of the WPB. 


1. Adverb meaning in a like manner. 
2. Feminine name. 

3. Seventh tone of the musical scale. 
4. To beat rapidly or strongly. 

6. An enemy. 

7. Shrinks or draws back 

8. Makes loans 

9. Animal of Australia. 

12. The five end parts of the foot. 


16. Many thousands of years. 

17. Coral island surrounding a lagoon. 

19. To give up. 

22. Office of Production Management. 

25. Greasy liquid lighter than water. 

27. In printing, half the width of an em. 
28. One 


(Sclution next issue) 







































WRIST WATCH 
for boys, girls, men 
end women. Given for 
selling only one order, plus 

= 75¢ extra. 


























Easy to focus, quick in 
operation. Given 
ter selling - Given for selling 


only one 

only one order. 
order. Sent express- 
age collect. 
SAFE DELIV- 
ERY GUAR- 
ANTEED. 







NER SET for 







pressage Collect 











See Our 
Big Prize Cerelog 
Basketball Set - oe > 
Tollet and Manl- usical 
cure Set tastrenene 
Decora 
Chemistry Set ee 
Ukulele Western 
Electric Train scone and 
ice Skates Gene Autry ® 
- Flash signeture- 
Victory Given fer selling 
Light ene order plus $3.00 
Also Gifts tor extre. 


Mother and Ded 





, with Alm. Given for sell- 
\ ing only one order, plus 
vees Alligeter grein 50c extre. Show 


~ A WONDERFUL 


Belt, holster and 
army Colt Repeater 
cap pistol. Given 
for selling only one 


“ROSE” DIN- \%4) 


mother. Sell only % 245 
one order. Sent Ex- 


GET YOUR PRIZE THIS 
EASY “AMERICAN” WAY! 


BOYS! GIRLS! Deo like thousands of others. 
Get swell prizes for yourself and gifts for 
Mother ond Dad. 
Most prizes shown here and dozens of 
others in our Big Prize Catalog are GIVEN 
WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for selling 40 
Amas Packs at 10¢ each. Some of the big- 
ger prizes require extra money as stated 
in BIG PRIZE CATALOG. 
11 is easy to sell these Xmas Packs te your 
family, friends, and neighbors. Each peck 
contains 2 Beautiful Xmes Cards, 2 Envel- 
opes, and 24 Sparkling Xmas Seals. When 
sold, send us the money and choose your 
prize from our Big Prize Cotaleg. 
Mail the coupon today for Xmas Packs 
and our Big Prize Catalog—tell us whet 
prize you want. 

SEND NO MONEY —WE TRUST YOU. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 


Dept 57! Lancaster, Pa. 





BOY'S PRIZE 












AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO., ptpr. 571 LANcasrEn, pa. 


Please send me you: Big Prize Catalog and one 
order of 40 Xmas Packs. | will resell them at 10c 


each, send you the money, and get my prize. 


My choice of prize is 





Nome 





Street Address 
or R.F.D. Box 





City 





Stete 














WE'RE ALL 
COUNTING ON YOU... 


KEEP FIT! 


ed 





@ Okay, fella. Climb into that cockpit 
and let’s go places! You're the one 
we're counting on to fly America’s 
planes of the future, to build the 
bridges, rebuild the cities, and manage 
our government in the marvelous new 
world that’s waiting for us on the 
other side of victory. 

But first . . . you’ve got to be FIT! 
You've got to have the brain and 
brawn, the health and stamina to doa 

‘ampion job when your chance 
comes. Today is the time to start 
building for tomorrow. So get in train 
ing now! 

Plenty of sleep and fresh air and 
exercise will help to prepare you. 





Cleanliness is vital. And three square 
meals of good food — a real athlete's 
training diet — is what you want ev- 
ery day. 

Get up and go tomorrow morning 
with Wheaties, “Breakfast of Cham- 
with plenty of milk and fruit. 
These crisp-toasted flakes give you a// 
of wheat’s well known body-building 
nourishment. And Wheaties have that 
super-special flavor you'd expect to 
find in a real ‘Breakfast of Champi- 
ons.’ Eat your Wheaties every morn- 
ing, a big bowlful with lots of milk and 
fruit. Yes, to be a champion, eat like a 
champion! Get yourself some Wheat- 
ies today — a General Mills product. 

Special offer. Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil shaped like big league 
baseball bat — streamline curved to 
fit your fingers. Yours for only 10c 
and one Wheaties box top while sup- 
plies last. Send today to Wheaties, 
Dept. 999, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


bd Ad 
pions , 


z ‘Breakfast of 





Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions"’ are registered trade marks 


of General Mills, Inc 


~ 





SPORTS 








Famous Phrases 
Of Football 


HERE are many famous phrases 
in football, but few pigskin fans 


could tell you where they came 
from, Some sportswriter, coach, or 
player, in a moment of inspiration, 
will coin a-catchy phrase. Before you 
can say Strzykalski of Marquette, 
the phrase will be forward-passed 
throughout the country. If it is catchy 
enough, it may be remembered for 
years. 

Here are a few of the more fam- 
ous phrases and how they originated: 

“A Punt, a Pass, and a Prayer.” 
A Minneapolis sportswriter coined 
this slogan many years ago, after 
watching Michigan beat a much 
stronger Minnesota eleven by the 
clever use of kicks and passes. Nowa- 
days the phrase is used to describe 
a team that plays for the breaks. 

“The Galloping Ghost.” Red 
Grange, of Illinois, the trickiest open- 
field runner of all time, was thus 
dubbed after the 1924 Michigan 
game. He handled the ball only five 
times and scored five touchdowns on 
runs of 95, 67, 56, 45, and 15 yards! 

“The Four Horsemen.” Grantland 
Rice, the famous sportswriter, is re- 
sponsible for this term. He used it in 
a news story describing Notre Dame's 
1924 backfield of Harry Stuhldreher, 
Jim Crowley, Elmer Layden, and 
Don Miller. This backfield was the 
smoothest ever seen in action. 

“A Team That Won't Be Beat 
Can't Be Beat.” Johnny Poe coined 
this famous phrase in a locker-room 
pep talk while coaching Princeton in 
1896. Twenty years later Poe was 
killed in France while fighting with 
the British Army in World War I. 

“Coffin Corner Kick.” This term 
was first applied to the slanting 
punts of the University of Pennsyl- 
vanias George Brooke. The punts 
rolled out of bounds close to the 
angle formed by the sideline and 
goal-line. The phrase later was re- 
vived by LeRoy N. Mills, a lawyer 
whose hobby was teaching boys to 
control] their kicks and to punt dia- 
gonally for the deep corner. 

—H. L. Mastn, Sports Editor 









































